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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


This edition of Dek Unu includes images from Southern Exposure, Al Satterwhite's 
newest book project, selected from an archive of over 800 images, drawn from the 
first few years of a career that has spanned over 60 years. The project, outtakes 
from Satterwhite's work as a news photographer and from his wanderings around 
the South, collects sights from daily life in the Sixties, showing what has changed 
and what has not. 


Someone said that the way to make a good photograph is to put it in a drawer and 
look at it again in 30 years. That technique doesn’t work for every image; it is not 
nostalgia alone. The snapshots in an old high school yearbook or the pix in a box 
full of photos discovered in an amateur picture clicker’s basement, while they 
might provoke wistful memories, are not necessarily improved by a few decades 
of aging. But some images, made with the right combination of craft and vision, 
not only last, but age to perfection. The photos included in Southern Exposure 
haven't changed, but the moment when they're seen provides a new context. 
Transient, particular, time-specific meaning (whose event? what trip? Is that you?) 
fades and a patina of history and an entirely new meaning appears. 


Al Satterwhite’s news photographs, often originally created for the next morning’s 
edition, have, after 19,000 mornings, become something else again. Not only do 
they remind us of those days, but they tell an even better story now. Dek Unu 


Arts 


Captain America- July 4@6- St Petersburg 


Many of my favorite images are of people just baitg thenselves. Ik the summer late 
afternoon, Wher my shift Was over at the St. Petersburg Times, | Wandered around 
the "South Side" of the erty in one of the Black neighborhoods. The area looked 
ruddown, yet the people were laid back and enjoying the cooler part of the day after 
What Was likely a tiresome Work day. | likely had my AOOrunm loks with me wher | 
spatred a gottiaman sinply leanitg up agaitst a fire hydrant. What struck me aloaut 
him was his look of confidence mixed with soradtty. | Waved to him atd shot a fow 
frames. He Waved back, dlegantiy and regally, as | moved on. 





What Markey? October 964 - West Palm Beach 


Ator leaving my 99 at the Times, | struck our ok my OWA as a froglance 
magazixe photagrapher. People Magazine called me one day and asked me to 

cover ak avert at Liok Country Safari it West Palm Beach. | viewed the affair 
as Ire more than an excuse for Wealthy poterchal dovors to dress up and have 
drinks amotg the wildlife. | Wert primarily because animals have a special place iA 
my heart ard | never miss at opportuarty to oe in thair presatce. The last thing | 
wanted ta photograph Was an image of a butch of people usikg akimals as props 
+o get thar pictures taken. So, | Wardered aroutd for a bit. | got a kick our of 
what looked to bbe a ‘monkey’ and his trainer givitg a group ot ladies a tour of the 
place. The chimpanzee seemed Quite went oA leaditg the "pack" in the right direchon. 





The Mortitg After- July [964- St Petersburg 


| Was Working the early shift of the hows desk Wher We got a call about ar 
altercation between two mer. The pair had way too mary dritks and somehow 
thought figkthng with a razor blade Was a good idea. | arrived as the local cops 
Were daitg the best they could to bandage the Wourds of the bleeding duo. | Was 
so focused ot the damage they'd done to each other that | dont recall if the two 
mon Were arrested, taker to the hospital, or simply let 90.1 Was awestruck by how 
defy and delicately the officer handled the situation to lead tr to a calm resolunon. 





Down the Road- July [F6- St Petersturg 


| spond a lot of time Wanderitg around. | usually dort have ad abjechve. | just 
Wander around and let life shape trsalf in front of my lens. One day, as | Was 
Wandering around the south side of the city, | came upon an imtereshng dirt road 
Kear the city's large Natural gas storage tanks. | stopped. And Warted. Evettually, 
a man came Walking by. We exchanged some small talk before he headed on down 
the road. | photographed him as he walked away as the dirt road became even 
more interesting With hin ot tf. Evod though St. Pete Was a big city, tr had a small 
town feel to tr. 
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Snake Handlers- July [443- near Newport, TN 


Odd assigtmots, | love then! Bust, a German magazine, sont me to Newport, TN, 
to photograph an obscure serpart handling religion. I'd heard about tr betore so | 
didt‘t hesitate to jump on a plane. | arrived late it the afternoon, just before one of 
thair religious services Was 9ethhg udder Way. After auickly explaining Who | Was and 
my purpose for being there, | Was giver ey to observe some of the events. 
Duritg the service, the "preacher" Watched over a man handiitg a stake. | had to idea 
whether or Kot the shake Was poisonous. Thankfully he did't get bitten. The service 
attendees wore deeply passionate abaut thair réligion and Wanted odtrance to the main 
ceremony to be kept to parishioners only. However, they did ler me shoot from the 
wikdow. To do so, | had to replace two hanrgirg ligktoullos it the church with more 
powerful ones to get clear images. A wit-wit for us all, Since | Was ok a habt 
deading, | had to Work fast so | could catch my flight back and get the film to New 
York far processitg and shippitg to Germany. This Was larg before the whale world 
Wert digttal. One ot the best thitgs aloout beitg a photographer is the opportunity 

to meet all kitds of people with all kitds of iterests aul experiance thair lives, even 
for just a moment ik hme, 





The Diter- October 4GF- Contor Hil 


My days off were some of my best days "ok" as a photographer. | Would offen 
drive for hours to explore different small towks and thair people. One day, after 

| Wardered aroutd a small towt Korth of Tampa, FL, | wert itto a local diner. 
Stthig at the courter were a butch of kids just hargikg out after school. They 
Were curious and Friendly. ee curiosity is a large part of why I've dedicated my life 
to photography. The kids ard | had curiosthy it cormmot. So We hutg out for a bit 
together as they allowed me to shoot a fow frames before | moved ok to the Kext 


town. 





High School Foatball- 965- Gainesville 


While attending college at the Universthy of Florida, majoring in journalisn, | discovered 
that | had Ko wtorest in beconitg a jourtalist. Photgjourtalism, visual reporhikg ard 
storytallitg, is What got my fires lourkidg. At the hima, | also covered the local 
Gairesville High School sports everts to capture images for thair yearloaok. | viewed 
the assighments as aA opportunity to up my game, so to speak, to be ready for the 
bigger college and professional games I'd cover ik the future. In this photo, Caach 
Gack, of the Purple Hurricanes, gives his your quarterback some thoughts ot how 
to wit that Kight's game. Ik those days, Night photography meant you Would "push’ 
Tri-X film a litHe, a technique that enabled me to get decoat shadow detail without 
havitg to resort to flash. | disliked flash for maky reasais. icluditg that sonehnes 
a flash could distract a player and disrupt a play. | love shoahitg sports, Kot 
because Im a lig sports fan who likes the acho ot the field, my focus duritg a 
game is ov the players, the fats, ard their emohots as the game is played. 





Bost Frionds- Decomber IFH- Bolle Glade 


Workirg as a fredlance photgjourtalist, living i Florida, and shil very yourg, | Was 
thrilled +o ‘oe given the opportunity to shoot under the dirachot of big magazines 

and oditors. But my favorite projects were always self-assigted. Ever as | became 
nore successful, | shill Worked ok my OWA projects ik between magazine assignments. 
One day, a local West Palm Beach church group invited me to accompaky then of 
thar achvihes for a day. This group distrilouted food and clathitg to migrant 
agricultural laborers Who Work the large south Floirda farms. As | Wandered around 
the small campground where the migrant Workers lived, three yee girls carne up to 
ma and asked to have thair picture taker. How could | refuses They were so cute 
ANd, ever through thar hard way of life, they fourd ways to have a lot of fun. | 
loved how Katural they Were it fromt of the camera. | only wish I'd been able to give 
then a pritt from this photo. Easy to do today, impossible to do back then. 





The Wither - Jure [965 - Sarasota 


A “must get" shot while covering any type of contest is the moment Wher the Witter 

is announced. The Miss Florida comtest of 1965 was no differant. | Was Workitg on 
assignnomt for UP! (United Press Itertahonal) at the time. Nat otly did | Keed to get 
& great shot of the winner, | had to get the image ot the wire to Kewspapers for their 
mornirg edthor. The “wire” Was a transmitter aloout the size of a large portable 
typewriter connected to a reconfigured and rewired telephone. As sao as | gat the 
WIMKIRG mamant imag, | raced to the UPI darkroom we'd set up ik a motel bathroom to 
process and print the selected photos. Once selected, caphors had to be written. Then tt 
Was a race to see if We could beat AP (the Associated Press) and get our coverage 
i the papers. This image was sdlected to rut because tf shows the gekuike grace of 
the rudker-up as she Warmly acknowledged the winker's triumph. 





Missed! - Jaruary [943 - Palm Beach 


‘Palm Beach is sykokymous With an edvirokment of Wealthy people living Ww luxury. 

The crhy held an andual croquet tourhament that Was corsidered the oldest serious 
croquet tourkament ik America. The evert was held ot the groutds of the Breakers 
oceanfront resort, a very staid, old money, witter destination For monied people sidce 
S46. Ik 1943,Time Magazine asked me to cover the "sportitg’ event. Croquet ist't 
renatdly considered as ote of my favorite sportitg averts to cover; yet | Was curious 
to explore Why if Was such a draw for the nich, Who flocked to Paln Beach every 
year to parheipate or view the match. As always, my focus Was ot the people. | must 
admit | got a Kick out of Watching a man nuss a very important shot Kear the later 
stage ot the tourkament. He recovered ad wert ot to wit. There's always an 
opportunity to Fitd something iWtereshng aver where you least expect to. 





Makeup - March 1964 - Venice 


True magazine called one day it 1969. They were daoitg a story on the Ritglitg 
Brothers Circus School for Clowns. At the time, all of the older clowns were 
rehritg, so Ridglitg decided to start a school add to recrut and train Kower talon. 
| spont a week at thair location it Venice, FL, their witter headquarters at the time. 
While | enjoyed Watchitg the clowks go through their various rouhies, tricks, ard 
iwstruchon, | Was more fascikated by capturing how each clowk transthanred from 
his everyday presence to his clowk persava. | could see the shift from are to the 
other as the clowns put ot their makeup. The trary Was strikitg as | Watched a 
young black man put ok Whiteface, in 1969, to present himself as a clowA in order 
+o make people laugh. 





What is it about the "60s? What makes that era such a good 
target for a retrospective look? 

In many ways, the decade of the 60s was paradoxical. | was 
profoundly interested in exploring the beat of the country, particularly 
in the streets | walked, and its people at the time. Zoom out and you 
saw political and cultural turmoil. Zoom in and you saw that, in many 
wayS, life was pretty simple. There were few distractions, limited 
electronics, and the choices were relatively easy. AM or FM? FM shut 
down at dusk. If the weather was just right, | could tune into a 
Chicago or Louisiana radio station from my car while driving around. 
Rock and roll and the blues. That was the soundtrack in my head as | 
photographed the people who were just living day by day. On 
occasion, they invited me into their lives. 


— 





Al Satterwhite 
Photo: Bruce Wodder 


What is it about the South at that time? Why look back now? 


The '60s and '70s in the South was really a time of change, as it was 
for the entire country. There was turmoil, but | also remember a 
certain Southern hospitality, a willingness to just talk or hang out. For 
me, Saint Petersburg was nice enough, but the pace was slow and | 
wanted more. | had a camera, so | set about to discover the world 
around me. Never again was | a bored teenager. Each alleyway, 


each neighborhood block had a different story to tell. As a visually- 
oriented person, | wanted to tell those stories in the best way | 
could, through my lens. People my age were starting to speak up, 
protest, and wear their hair long. My shoulder-length hair attracted 
some stares, but | seldom ran into situations | couldn't talk my way 
out of, usually with a smile and, "Hey, can | take your picture, I'm 
from the local paper." 


First camera? First darkroom? First photography teacher? 


| talked my Mom into buying me my first semi-serious camera, an 
Argus C-3, when | was in junior high school. The camera was 
sometimes known as "the brick" because it looked like one and was 
about the same size. It was focusable, had a flash, and used 35mm 
film. When | got to high school not only did they have a darkroom 
but they also had a 2-1/4 Minolta Autocord twin-lens reflex which | 
used a lot, along with a 4x5 Speed Graphic and a 35mm 
rangefinder. 


When | first approached Mr. Spangler, my first photo teacher, about 
being one of the school photographers, he asked if | knew how to 
develop film. “Sure,” | said, bluffing. | knew my mother had once 
done some darkroom work so | asked for help. We bought a devel- 
oping kit and, on our knees in our darkened bathroom one night, 
we processed a roll of film in a tray of chemicals in the bathtub. It 
wasn't the best way, but at least | had a start and wouldn't look like 
a complete fool in front of Mr. Spangler. Thanks, Mom. Over the 
next three years, Mr. Spangler always challenged me to "learn 
more and do more" as a photographer. He demanded quality and, 
as tools and techniques have evolved over the years, | am still 
working to keep my skills sharp. It's the opportunity to learn that 
has kept me engaged and focused all of these years. 


Remember when you knew you were hooked? 


My “aha” moment came in 1962. | was covering basketball at my 
high school. | thought | had a pretty good image, so | raced down 


to the Saint Petersburg Times and handed my roll of film over to the 
lab man on duty that night. He processed the film, made an 
enlarged print of one frame of my coverage, and sent it over to the 
sports desk which was on an 11:00 PM deadline. | had managed to 
capture one frame of a player stretched out about 12 inches off the 
floor and parallel to it as he reached to capture the ball from his 
opponent. The next morning when | opened the paper, there was 
my photo with my byline across 6 columns. Best drug in the world! 


The photo that definitely turned my head into wanting to be a 
magazine photographer was Larry Burrows’ Life magazine cover 
and inside story, March 31, 1965. The cover showed a door gunner 
on a helicopter in Vietnam with two wounded crewmen he had 
rescued, and the inside story told how it affected him emotionally - it 
was an incredible set of pictures that just grabbed me. From that 
moment on, | knew | wanted to take great photos, or at least try. 


The St. Petersburg Times was your first pro gig. Did you call 
them? Or did they call you? 


Lightning doesn’t always strike but when it does, best to jump really 
quick. Mr. Spangler’s words of wisdom, “Learn more; do more” 
always rang in my ears. In my senior year of high school, the St. 
Pete Times decided to print a weekend edition of the paper devoted 
to the local high schools. | was given a golden opportunity to shoot 
for the paper. It was my introduction to the newspaper business. 
Through that year, | got to meet and learn from the 12 incredibly 
talented staff photographers at the Times, who were only too happy 
to answer any of my questions and share their knowledge with me. 
This became my university every summer for the next 4 years when 
| was home from college. | learned more working at the paper than 
anywhere else | could have imagined. 


| took over the shift of any photographer going on vacation. | got 
their assignments, usually 6-8 a day. I'd go to my assignment, 
usually meet up with the reporter, and shoot a few images, trying my 
best to illustrate the story in a creative way. After a trip back to the 
paper to process and print, I'd head back out for my next assign- 


ment. Each day was fast-paced and different from the day before. 
The paper gave each photographer a 100-foot roll of Tri-X and 20 
new, empty cassettes each month: we were expected to "roll our 
own." Because of the busy schedule and tight deadlines, | learned 
to get the best shot in as few frames as possible. Before long, the 
process of shooting, developing, editing, and printing became 
second nature. 





In today’s digital world, | think photographers tend to overshoot, 
maybe because they don’t know what they want. Perhaps they think 
if they shoot a ton of images they'll have a higher chance of getting 
something good. It helps if you have some idea of what you want to 
capture and try to pre-visualize what you want to accomplish with the 
finished print. Ansel Adams, another influencer of mine, whom | later 
had the chance to get to know, would say the same thing. The more 
you shoot and edit, the easier it gets, and the more you learn about 
how to shoot what you envision. A print is the final step. Just piling 
up digital images on your computer doesn’t accomplish much other 
than getting you to buy more and bigger hard drives. 


Minimum wage in Florida in the mid-1960s was around $1.25. 
How did your pay at the Times compare? 


| was making the princely sum of $50 for a 40-hour workweek. 
Because | was always out shooting on my own even on the week- 


ends, | was putting in closer to 60 hours a week. | loved it. | would 
have paid them. Living at home and driving a 1956 Ford made it 
financially viable. Later, in college, working for UPI, | had a remote 
transmitter, equipped with alligator clips that attached to a disas- 
sembled telephone microphone, with which | connected to the 
office in Atlanta and, from there, to UPI offices throughout the 
country. For shooting and transmitting a photo, | received a check 
for $5.00. 

It's called "news" but some things haven't changed very much 
since the 60s. 


On a hot summer day, June 11, 1967, in Tampa, Martin Chambers, 
a 19-year-old Black youth, was shot and killed by police after alleg- 
edly robbing a camera store. The shooting set off several days of 
riots mostly in the Black community. In the early morning of June 
12th, | was awakened around 4:00 AM by the Times City Desk and 
told to high tail it over to Tampa to cover the uproar. At the time, | 
drove a Shelby GT-350 and there was no way | was driving that car 
into that scene. So | swapped it for a Times “Plain Jane” car on the 
way to Tampa. Upon arrival, | found most of the rioting had been 
contained by the police and National Guard. | set out to photograph 
the site of the turmoil, a burning building, the police, and the Guard 
stationed around the area. Several days later, | went back to cover 
the funeral of Mr. Chambers. Since | would cover several more riots 
in the future, including the riots following the murder of an alleged 
FBI informer by members of the Black Panther Party, | figured I'd 
better learn how to stay safe while capturing the fast-moving and 
perilous action of such turbulent outcry. 


It was not an easy task to sufficiently document disruptive protests 
since the cops didn’t like the press around and neither did the 
rioters. Sometimes the police would deliberately teargas the press 
as most were vulnerable, not carrying protective gear such as gas 
masks. We learned how to be adept and nimble... quick. 


Newspapers were generally a "man's world" at that time. 


Sadly, there were no women photographers at the St Petersburg 
Times back then. Their storytelling insights are certainly missing 


from the photographic narrative. While men had great advantages, 
| think there were times when, especially given the culture at the 
time, women might have been given access where men weren't. 
The common misperception was that a man with a camera was 
often viewed as a threatening presence. A woman with a camera 
didn't appear to be threatening. Odd, because we were both there 
for the same purpose. 


In my career, | have found female photographers to be often far 
more tenacious in going after the shot they wanted. They had to 

be. They often had to do more to be valued in the industry in those 
days. The only female photographer | knew of at the time was Jodi 
Cobb who was a staff photographer at a newspaper out West. She 
was sharp and went on to become a staff photographer for National 
Geographic. 


In 1967, Florida elected a charismatic, controversial governor, 
Claude Kirk. You became his official photographer. 


| really liked “The Guv.” My favorite quote from Governor Kirk is “It's 
been said that I’m an overweight lady’s man. | have to say | like 
skinny ladies, too.” My year with the Guv was my transition out of 
newspapers. When | was hired, he had already worn out one 
photographer and | was that guy’s replacement. My job was to 
photograph the Governor with people, what we called "hand- 
shakers," or "grip and grin” events. Those images would be printed, 
signed by Kirk, and sent off to the people in the photo. It was the 
earlier days of political PR. 


Along with PR photos, | covered him as a journalist would, shooting 
him off duty, at home, with his wife, his kids, trying to capture the 
man, not just his glad-handing events. He and | got along very well. 
| was apolitical. Kirk's aides and | were all in our early 20s and had 
a lot of fun working tireless days, traveling, working, traveling, 
working. It seemed like | lived in a Learjet for most of my time with 
the Governor. He and | stayed friends up until his death in 2011. | 
don't know what kind of politician he was, but on a personal level, | 
really liked him. Probably the only politician | ever really liked. 


After 13 months with The Guv, next stop - New York. 


| had been looking at all the photographer credits in Time and 
Newsweek and realized there were only a few photographer 
agencies, many of them based in New York, and that seemed to be 
the way to get work. Black Star, the largest agency, had plenty of 
photographers and wasn't interested in an "unknown," but | lucked 
out with a new agency called Camera Five, run by a photographer, 
Ken Regan. Ken believed in me, became a friend and mentor, and 
introduced me to editors at Time and the other magazines. 


Unlike news and PR photography, if you wanted to work steadily 
you had to come up with ideas to pitch to the editors. It was a slow 
process just building up assignments to have enough work to pay 
the bills. As time passed, | started doing more work and, while the 
magazines would send me all over the country, | spent a lot of time 
around the South. | spent the next 12 years on a plane, again, until 
| woke up one morning and had to look at the hotel phone number 
plate to figure out where | was. Time to move on. 


Your résumé lists all the big magazines: Playboy, Life, Paris 
Match, SI, Bunte, Rolling Stone... and some very big subjects 
including Hunter S. Thompson... Muhammad Ali... 


After winning his 1970 Supreme Court case against the United 
States to overturn his conviction for refusing to report for induction 
into the U.S. military, Muhammad Ali started to get ready for a fight 
for his comeback. | drove to Miami Beach every week to shoot Ali 
working out. Unlike the "regular press guys,” | was there so often 
that Ali and | became friends. He was unpretentious, easy-going, 
and made it easy for me to get great candid shots. 


One day, Ali, his trainer, and | were riding around in his limo; he was 
looking at "for sale” signs in the neighborhood and had the limo pull 
over at one he liked. Ali asked me to go to the door and ask the 
owner how much they wanted for the house. | asked, "Why me?" 
He said, "Because you're the only white guy here.” He had a point. 
Sad to say Miami, like most of the South, was still very racist in 
those days. 


| met Hunter Thompson in 1972 in Miami at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention which | was covering for Newsweek magazine. 
Nixon was giving his acceptance speech on the last day, and | 
was on the main floor below him scouting the crowd of seated 
conventioneers for photo opportunities. A somewhat strange- 
looking guy struck up a conversation with me. Hunter usually wore 
Hawaiian shirts or something similar and always had a cigarette in 
a holder in his mouth and sometimes a drink in his hand. He was 
very different from the regular press guys in his appearance and in 
the way he approached the work. We clicked immediately. 
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With Hunter S. Thompson, The Great Shark Hunt 
Photo: Craig Vetter 


He and | had a few "adventures" -- he was never dull. My book, 
The Cozumel Diary came out of a later Playboy interview 
assignment and memorable, but unbelievable, hijinks with Hunter. 


Anybody along the line who deserves a nod? 


Unfortunately, most of them have passed on. Ron Wahl, my dear 
friend and fellow photographer at the Saint Petersburg Times was a 
great influence on me early on. Ken Regan, Camera Five, was also 
a great supporter of my work. And the guy whom | credit with really 
starting me down my path of photojournalism is Fred Victorin, who 
retired from the Times and still lives in St. Pete. Fred and | are still 
good friends and, although he'll deny it, | claim him as my first big 
break. 





After a 60-year, million-mile career, do you have any advice for 
people starting out? 


Most of all, learn the craft. When | decided to become a DP 
(Director of Photography) for motion pictures | got a job working for 
free on a movie set to see how everything worked. | wasn't 18 years 
old. | was a mature adult who had overhead to pay. Still, | knew the 
best way to learn was to pay my dues, start at the bottom, and learn 
my way up. Learn more. Do more. 


| was teaching a photo workshop once and a young man came up to 
me after class and told me he couldn't decide whether he wanted to 

be a famous photographer or a famous editor. | told him perhaps he 

should just concentrate on being good. 


Beyond craftsmanship...creativity. Editors are usually looking for 
something to illustrate a story, but they’re not always forthcoming on 
exactly what they want. This can be a good thing as it gives you a 
lot of latitude to either surprise them or fail. | try to get what | think 
they want even if, to me, it might be a little boring. Then | try for 
something different. | like to give an editor choices. Sometimes they 
like them, sometimes not. Sometimes they don’t know what they 
want until they see it. You can’t please everyone. But if | feel I’ve 
gone that extra yard and given it my best, I’m ok with it, whether 
they are or not. | just want to make sure they keep hiring me. 


What's next? Another book, movie, show? A project we can 
help to publicize? 


Nowadays, my focus is on getting my book projects published and 
scheduling gallery shows to showcase and sell my work. | like 
working on my own projects. My Hunter Thompson show, The 
Cozumel Diary, opened at the Leica Gallery in Los Angeles the night 
of March 5 last year and closed the morning of March 7 due to the 
COVID-19 shutdown. | luckily sold one large print from the show 
before it closed. My London agent is working on a couple of my 
book ideas and | really want my latest project, Southern Exposure, 
to be published. It’s pretty weird out there. But there is hope.....and 
never giving up. Learn more. Do more. And so it goes. 


Links and Resources 
Website: https://www.alsatterwhite.com 
Instagram: #alsatterwhite 
E-mail: al [at] alsatterwhite [dot] com 


Books on Amazon 


The Racers (2020) 

The Cozumel Diary (2008) 

Titans (2008) 

Lights, Camera, Advertising (1991) 
Satterwhite on Color and Design (1986) 


Galleries / Agencies 


www.morrisonhotelgallery.com 
www.mrmusichead.com 

www. faheykleingallery.com 
www.pdnbgallery.com 

www. heartofgoldfineart. com 
www.iconicimages.net 
www.a-galerie fr 
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Al Satterwhite 
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